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Having selected the leader, Jefferson left it to Lewis
to name his own second-in-command, and he chose his
best friend, a red-faced, red-headed, always cheerful
captain of artillery named William Clark. Clark was
popular with everyone, and got on especially well with
Indians, an accomplishment which was likely to prove
useful during their travels. So while Lewis bought arms
and ammunition, food, and coloured beads and other
trinkets for presentation to the Red Men, to Clark fell
the task of picking the men who were to form the body
of the expedition. These numbered twenty-seven in all,
the youngest of the party being John Colter, a boy of
sixteen, wiiile the eldest was an Irishman named Patrick
Gass, a veteran of thirty-three.

Such was the little band of brave, adventurous men
who gathered at the mouth of the Missouri River, the
great tributary of the still greater Mississippi, in the
autumn of 1803. There they spent the winter strenu-
ously training in a camp near St. Louis, and then, on
May 14, 1804, they embarked in two long row-boats
and a large bateau, a kind of flat-bottomed boat, and
with final good-byes to the few people who had collected
to see them off, set forth into the wilderness.

The explorers' plans were simple. They were to go
westward, and as the Missouri flowed from that direc-
tion they planned to follow it to its source, or at least
as far as it was navigable, and after that to go straight
ahead till they reached the sea. A simple programme,
and if the path in front of them had been equally
straightforward, their task would have been easy. At
first, indeed, the journey did resemble a prolonged